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* Here the sad story will we bumbly tell 
‘in those long since departed from the world 
fo the impenetrabie gloom ot death.” 


HARRY RANSOM, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ATHEIS?®. 


— —— 
CHAPTER L. 


“ Ob! lives ther , heaven, beneath thy dread expanse, 
“One hopeless, dark, idolater of chance.” 


SectupeD in the bosom of the Highlands, there is | 

i uth cluster of houses overshadowed by a few | 
old oak trees which rear their knotty boughs the | 
ziants of the wood. ‘The name of this village may | 
nave never reached the ears of the inhabitants of | 
this magnificent city; or, if heard, only been lis- | 
tened to a moment, as something distant and dream- | 
like, and then forgotten. There was scarcely) 
ny connexion between this busy town, rattling | 
ind bustling, as the occupations of its numerous ci- 
tizens might be heard far off, like the faint and con- 
tinued roaring of the distant ocean; and the pretty | 
village on the mountain side—a world within itself, | 
marked by its own petty joys and sorrows, tri- | 
imphs, and defeats, and bearing a few solitary ob-| 
ects of good and evil, the noble-minded and the) 
mean, in the narrow and contracted sphere of its, 
silent beauty. There were no political brawls and 
newspaper dissensions in that tranquil spot—no)| 
lashing equipage rolled in its pompous splendour 
along the winding road; and the voice of drunken 
revelry, or youthful dissipation, came not discor- 
dant over the rural scene; but Echo, in her silvery 
sweetness, caught only the melody of the grove— 
the music of the sparkling brook—the little mur- 
mur of the village school—where youth was gent-| 
ly led over the rugged paths of learning, and the 
cawing of the jet-black crows as they wheeled and 
-ported about in the azure serenity of the summer 
sky. 

Among the dwellers in this vale of peace, young 
Harry Ransom was conspicuous for the fluency and 
power of his conversation, and the sharp pertness | 
of his wit. He was as wild and reckless a being) 
as ever trod over the grassy mountain in the un-, 
guided career of buoyant youth. His honest fa-| 
ther was the village cobbler, a well-meaning, good-| 

natured, so-so sort of a fellow, who either knew not| 
ol, or cared not for his son’s extravagances. His | 
vile, of talkative memory, had long mouldered in| 
that slumber which no woman’s tongue could break, | 
ud Henry was, as the Irishman remarked, “ both | 
haster and mistress” of his father’s house. He 
vas to have been bred up to the cobbling establish-_ 
ment of his surviving parent; but he brooked hot) 
‘he lowliness of that situation—and a shrewd friend | 
emarked, that he “reckoned Hal Ransom had bet-| 
‘er attend to his own soul, and not trouble himself! 
with [the soles of his neighbour.” He came and| 
went therefore at his own undisputed pleasure, sure 
o! always finding a good meal at home ; and in the | 
restlessness of his roving spirit, he wandered up 
phir the gigantic mountains, penetrated into! 
. P. dens and rocky caverns he could find—with 
s gun and trap he searched out the shadowy se- 
“Frets of the still forest, till, with tired frame, he re- 











| turned in the evening, tumbled into his straw bed— 
awoke —took his luncheon, and sallied forth to pur- 
|| sue the same course of contemplative rambling. He 
|had been taught in his earlier youth to read and 
| write well ; and some atheistieal hooks by some re- 
imote chance, falling into his hands, he devoured 
‘with avidity their dangerous contents, read all he 
could find—and imagined more. In his solitary 
wanderings, he had full time to ponder over the 
wonders of human life, ull at last he arrived at that 
stage of reflection frequent to those trusting too) 
implicitly in their own strength of mind, during 
which he began to doubt the existence of a God. 

Miserable is the blindness of the mental eye— 
terrible is the darkness which shrouds the soul in 
its mysterious gloom. Better would it be to live in 
all worldly pain with a blessed futurity awaiting 
your approach, like sweet happiness and love, pre-| 
pared for the weary wanderer over the ocean of 
darkness and storin, than feel the consciousness of 
present being, bewildered with the withering idea, 
that that being must end. Better that we were 
drenched in long ages of agony, triumphing over 
the gloomy desolation of the heari, if it may only) 
end at last, than to think that the joyous soul can 
be hurled from its blessed and beautiful career of 
hope and life into that eternal lethargy, that dream- | 
less slumber—that annihilation of thought, feeling, 
and affection, never again to be awakened into) 
their delicious existence. 


flowers which withered at its touch. ‘The idea is! 
revolting to reason. ‘To be nowhere in all the wide. 
and interminable extent of this vast creation— 
while the sun’s bright ray yet shines as it was wont 
to—and the moon yet wheels ‘in her beautifal cir- 


—while all the universe keeps on in the same regu- 





yet to be apart from all these things, to hold no} 
hope, nor joy, nor sympathy in their unchanging | 
and noiseless perfection— The sense of life eternal ; 
the joy of virtue and innocence; the young bud-! 
ding hopes of future bliss; the great and absorbing 
love; the adoration of beautiful women ; all cut off, 
in their dream-like being, and that most brilliant) 
and wonderful creation of God; the soul of his 
creature, just as it was opening to the warmth of 
its faculties, to the energies of its inconceivable | 
nature, to be hurled into the deep and tremendous) 
nothingness which wrenches down the young spi-! 
rit in the blackest night for ever and for ever. | 


! 


Some ideas, such as these, flashed ever and anon 
over the brain of the careless boy ; but gradually 
he grew hardened against their power, and his de-) 
luded mind was prepared for the worst by denying! 
the power and life of him by whom it was created. 
Tohim, guilt was not loathsome, nor virtue alluring ;) 
he thought no punishment could follow the one, or 
reward bless the other—he believed that crime was) 
not crime tll it was discovered, and only then re- 
ceives the name from a bigoted and superstitious 
world. When the busy voice of conscience would) 





Such an idea to an as-) rounded the unassuming house of God, 
piring mind would come over all its young afiections |) by all were the irreverent feelings of the deluded 
as blasting as the poisonous air of Arabia upon the | sophist, while his talents and sceming nobleness ot 


cle, serene and undecaying midst the storms of time}, which he possessed a perfect command. 


the nonsense of his nursery; and tore out, by the 
roots, ail those sentiment of pure religion which 
might have lent a gleam of happiness to his dreary 
life. No, thought he 
at least as these timid fools believe in. 


there is no future life —such 
W hen I die 
Lam lost to sense and all feeling for ever-—-my bo- 
dy will moulder in the dust—part of me, perhaps, 
will again shoot up in the lordly oak, and triumph 
above wind and storm for hundreds and hundreds 
of years; or, who knows but | may bloom in the 
leaf of the pretty rose—or sparkle in the sandy 
bed of the rivulet--or be borne on the fresh breeze 
through the summer air, What matters it, then, 


| whether Lam a lowly, unnoticed wretch, tutored in- 


to the practice of what men call virtue, by the fear 
of imagiwary pain—or the bold, brilliant adven- 
turer, shooting like a meteor through the dark ex- 
tent of time—bright in my existence, and fearless at 
my decay By the help of these, and like reflec- 
tions, his character acquired a sort of artificial 
strength, which became conspicuous among the 
humbler inmates of that simple place. With a de- 


_ gree of cunning, peculiar to his kind, he took good 


heed to conceal his opinions from his dnsuspecting 
friends, or at least never reveclod them in any other 


/way than by a shrug of bis shoulders, or a sneering 


sinile, when he saw the happy families of his neigh- 
bours, after the labours of the week, orderly and 
contented, stepping over the green field that sur- 
Unnoticed 


heart won universal praise, till the village knew no 
boast but the brave, the generous, the handsome 
young Ilarry Ransem. And handsome, indeed, 
he was; tall and slender, with glossy black hair, 
‘and a clear, good humoured countenance, over 
In the 
‘neighbourhood he had met with some dissipated 


lar undeviating and silent revolution—turning and} and wicked men, who had made him more disso- 
returning from year to year, and age to age; and i lute, and yet more fascinating ; they taught him the 


| ways of the world—he could mimic his friends 
‘in a quarrel he was collected and skilful, and in 
the company of females he infused a sofiness into 
his manner, dangerous to the hearts of maiden 
‘purity. Many a bright cheek became brighter with 
la glow of pleasure at the name of Harry Ransom, 
‘and many a pretty head, with its silken tresses 
ishook from the brow, was turned with sparkling 
eyes upon him when he passed along the road. 
More than one pretty girl breathed his name tm 
her evening prayer, and dull and cheerless indeed 
was that sleep in which his image did not appear 
as the guardian angel of her innocent repose. 

Of this he was conscious, and failed not to use it 
to his own advantage. He knew hecould win any 
| virlas a companion through his silent and beauti- 
ful walks, and when he romped with her through 
the shady forest—or when he wandered on the 
brink of the crystal stream—the kiss which was 
stolen from her fresh ruby lips, drew not less 
sparkling pleasure from the eye, than affected 
anger from the pouting lips themselves. ‘There 
was one—in the village—one lovelier than the rest, 
seemingly faultless in body and soul. Her name 





rise up in his bosom, he laughed at what he termed) was Elizabeth Worthington—such a being as you 
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will sometimes find blooming in the desert of life.’ 
One of those creations which extol the 
dream of the poet, who is fain to kneel down im 
love to a being more beautiful than himself could 
have imagined. She was the daughter of the minis- 
ter—and bright in the simple arts of her innocent 
nature —her smile sweetness itself, and with eyes 
that spoke more to the heart in an instant than 
tongue could utter, or pen could describe in a’ 
hundred years 


choice 


In her figure and walk there was all that grace | 
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down on it with uner- 
The male and female usually hunt toge- 
gether, and the mountaineers allege that the one 
beats the bushes, and that the other pursues the 
started game. Each pair live in an insulated state, 
establishing their quarters on some high and preci- 


a smaller animal, and dart 
ring aim. 


pitous cliff, at a respectful distance from others of 


the same species, and occasionally interrupting their 
silence by a sharp, piercing, and lugubrious cry. 


| They are extremely tenacious of life, whence pro- 


bably originated the eastern notion, that they pos- 
sessed the power of renewing their youth. 









“ He that teaches us any thing which we knew wot before, js =, 


doultediy to 
ledge, try 
factor 


be reverenced «s a masier. He that conveys knoe 
more pleasing ways, may very properly be loved ag a bene. 
and be that supplies life with innocent amusement, will be 
cerlainiy caressed as @ picasing companion. 


FEMALE BEAUTY. 

Beauty, however coveted and desired by the 
ladies of the creation in general, is at best but a 
fading flower ; indeed a woman of discernment and 
reflection must know that possessing it is dangerous, 
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and “eloquence of motion” which play their fas- 


and therefore cannot, upon that principle, wish o 
cinations around a lovely woman. 


desire it: well does the poet say, in the person oj 
an unfortunate woman, 


ler alludes to an individual which lived one hun- 
too, bore all the unsuspecting confidence of happy dred and four years at Vienna, though in a state of 
youth, whose life is a sweet dream of endless joy confinement. Nor is it less remarkable for enduring | 
9 = . = ° . . . . 

Her father had sent his son to New-York, where | a my tap —— . ater Oe 5) 

. or one, taken Irom @ toxk-trap, reluse 00 0 ie “ww ” 
he was about entering on one of the learned pro-| ‘ ’ , , \ i 4 « 4 lik ove lafaemal We please too litue, or we please too much. 

weeks, when it was killed. edi likewise bY . . ‘ ; 

fessions ; but she staid with her parents, their hope | ’ ‘ | A pretty face has been the ruin of thousands of the 


—and their solace. Never was domestic happi-|\" that he hept two alive, the one for twenty-eight, ‘fair sex, or at least has been the foundation of the 
ness more complete than in the Dowery cottage | and the other for twenty-one days, without food. 


Her manner, 


“ Base man the ruio of our sex was born, 
“ The beauteous are his prey, the rest his scorn ; 
“ Alike unfortunate, our fate is such, 


fo y-o | loss of their virtue, characters, and reputation ; and 
which Elizabeth Worthington delighted to call her \ In old age, maggnng he nyt iy 1€8 “ gees onal too even among some of the most sensible 
home. Alexander, in the gorgeousness of his great. |" bese renetieda = — /! re M ang ny whe ase jane discerning ; - naturally rs aageny them to the 
ness, or the Cynic, Diogenes, in his dirty tub, could similar changes are indue ed 'y disease ant . — flattery and adulation of designing men ; the admi- 
not have won it to their bosoms. The wealth of | °4 capuvny os hunger. From their a, - eae which it generally excites in all, however 
Croesus could not have purchased a single smile of || domineering habits, they keep all es 4, ne : “Be pleasing and agreeable to the gay, thoughtless, and 
such pleasure as daily illumined the countenances | PF*Y wot Gittance from their haunts, an ——— ee | inconsiderate part of the sex, must be acknowledg- 
of the contented pair—and not the eastern sultan jcombats and dha wt but they rages antigens ys 4 ed a snare and temptation, too likely to betray 
on his golden throne—or the conqueror in the be- || #™!0P5 and to disdale vy bneutte * = 1 Aen women of every description ; therefore let every 
wildering and splendid dream of triumphant war, |" animals, sg king - oe a ng os ae 8, nw | pretty woman be wise, be cautious, and beware. | 
could have bought ene such innocent ond dolightiul |7°U"S 5° le, de. _ - mer : on y vom - | To aman of reflection an agreeable woman will 
vision as sometimes wandered over the spirit of the in the beak, talons, and shia "f op ; “9 be ene ! ee preferable to pony <r) the Judgment . 
sleeping girl. The tranquil slumbers of virtuous ily any a a — “ re ‘ _— - nid thee reason even an ordinary woman, with a good 
youth, refreshed by these beautiful dreams, refresh- jcapabte “4 St — — rete > Saney a al temper and good sense, will be more acceptable 
ed her after the delightful avocations of the day, i- -— se ry yar ' saogpeitan § pape a ry in| than 8 beauty, whose temper, disposition, and cet 
aud she awoke with new vigour to live again the jstngte op “ A aps | me — a pn oa mal duct, are in any ee reprehensible and blame- 
same round of undisturbed pleasures an instant. Unless taken when quite young, Mey | worthy ; hence let the temale sex learn and adhere 

are scarcely to be tamed. In Scotland they are still! tg this one great truth, that the qualities of the 
destructive of deer, which they seize between the} mind are far more deserving their pursuit and ac- 

quirement, than the charms of the face, and less 


horns, and soon subdue by incessantly beating the 
‘harassed quadruped with their wings. In the isl- likely to be the means of their ruin and destruc 
tion. 


and of Rume, according to Pennant, they have near- 
ily extirpated the stags; and in Shetland they are! “ Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the soul.” 
general plunderers, robbing the rock-birds, especial- 


It was the fate of Elizabeth to be of surpassing 
loveliness, and Harry’s serpent eye was fixed upon 
her—like the first tempter in the garden of para- 
dise, he stole into the careless scene with a delibe- 
rate intention to destroy. His was not the soul to 
startle at destruction. He had lost the compass which 
















might have guided him to heaven, and he knew not 
the voice of conscience as it whispered him to be- 
ware—he spread all his talents to her view—he 
called every accomplishment to his assistance, till 
he saw her blush in his enamoured gaze— it was not 
a glow of displeasure. The lip spoke no anger— 
and no haughty indignation flashed in her eye— 


but a soft shade of crimson stole over her cheek as 
he vowed he loved her—she cast her large dark 


ly gulls and cormorants, of their young. In the Ork-' 
nies, the nest of a pair has been observed on the) 
same spot from time immemorial. Another pair) 
seem to have once bred in Tintholm, one of the 
smallest of the Faroe islands, according to the testi- 
mony of Landt, who relates the following distress- 
ing incidents: An eagle one day darted on an in- 
fant, who was lying a little distance from its mo- 
ther, and carried it to its nest, which was placed on 


PURE AFFHOTION. 


Nothing conduces so much to the dignity and 
happiness of society as perfect equality and free and 
frequent intercourse between the sexes. 

When woman, no longer the humble dependant, 
the obsequious slave; but the equal, the compa 
nion, and friend ; is a party in an attachment founded 
on mutual esteem—then, and not till then, does 
man assume his intended rank in the scale of cre 



































eyes onthe ground. It was a moonlight night that 
he saw it—he recognised the undulations ef her 
heart—he saw a tear tremulous upon her cheek— 
she looked up affectionately in his facee—and he 
knew that his task was half accomplished. 
——————————————————————————— 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


—— 


ation. When to recommend themselves to the 
other sex, becomes almost the highest aim of either, 
and to this end they employ every art that cap 
please, attract, and engage ; they open, reciprocally, 
sources of enjoyment exquisite beyond the utmost 
extent of prudish imaginations. ‘The delicate and 
respectful attentions of the male relieve the timidity 
of the bashful female. Gratified by his assiduities, 
she exerts, with modest confidence, those powers of 
captivating and delighting, with which she is 8° 
liberally endowed. To the male, the amiable and 
engaging qualities of the female, recommended by 


a rock so steep towards the summit, that the bold- 
est bird-catchers had never ventured to climb it. 
The mother, however, contrived to ascend it; but) 
she arrived too late, for the child was dead, and its| 
eyes torn out. Again, in the year 1737, in the pa-| 
rish of Morderbongs, in Norway, a boy, upwards 
of two years of age, was running from the house to 
his parents, who were at work in the fields at no 
great distance, when an eagle pounced on him, and 
carried him off in their sight, in spite of all their 
screams and efforts. Anderson, in his History of, 


Iceland, asserts that in that island children of four , : 
the delicate graces of her person, render her af 


; or five years of age have experienced the same cruel : 

é muscular force enable ne il. - ;  Rebiess hi ‘ nde -resting. » finds 

ind his nables him to encounter | ¢., »; and Ray mentions that in one of the Orknies, | beet highly and tenderly interesting He fi 
an irresistible charm in her company and conver 


the most violent , winds. W hen Raymond had an infant of a year old was seized in the talons of /#" ; ‘ , 

reached the summit of mount Perdu, the highest of || , eagle, and conveyed about four miles, to its ey-| S4tion ; by attending and conversing with her he 
the Pyrenees, he perceived no living creature but ry; while the mother, knowing the spot, pursued||!mbibes a portion of her purer spirit: the grace- 
an eagle, which passed above him, flying with lithe bird, found the child in the nest, and took it) fulness of her carriage and the purity of her sent 
conceivable rapidity in direct opposition to a furi- home unhuet ‘ments give a softness to his manners and a refine- 
ous wind from the southwest. When far aloft, and || ————-————-—_-_____ _————||ment to his taste, while her modest vivacity, her 
no longer discernable by the human eye, its cry,|| Man was born to live in innocence and simpli-!| sensibility, her sweetness of temper and affability, 
which in that situation has been compared to the||city, but he has deviated from nature; he was born | insensibly dilate his breast with feelings generous, 
squeaking of a puppy, may still be heard; and| share the bounties of heaven, but he has monopo-| humane, and affectionate. But when the sexual iD- 
such is the wonderful acuteness of its sight, that||lized them; he was born to govern the brute crea-||tercourse has become so intimate, a general attach- 


from the same elevation it will mark a hare, or even||tion, but he has become their tyrant. \ment will not satisfy the heart; fitted to indulge 




















THE BAGLE. 
In a clear sky the royal eagle soars to a great 
height, but he flies lower in cloudy weather. He 
rarely quits the mountains to descend to the plains ; 
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every soft sensibility, it longs to mount the height 
of tenderest affection ; it seeks some kindred heart, 
with which to mingle in bliss exclusive and trans-| 
porting—it longs to feel thy influence—Almighty | 
Love! Parent of every virtue, source of Joys eXx-| 


tatic and divine ! 


WASHINGTON. | 

That man must be deficient in the refined and | 
generous sensibilities of human nature, who does | 
not entertain a sincere regard and veneration for) 
the charecter of the illustrious Washington—em-| 
phatically styled the father of his country, and truly 1 
the friend and patron of republican simplicity.— } 
His greatness of mind stands recorded in the ge-| 
neral sentiments of the present generation, in this’ 
extensive republic. But as true greatness of mind | 
is not exclusively displayed by the heroic deeds, 
of the general, or the magnanimity of the states-| 
man, but is also manifested by those demonstra- | 
tions of just sentiment, which relate to the more 
common occurrences and manners of life, the fol-| 
lowing anecdotes, illustrative of the latter trait, it is/| 
presumed, will not ‘be unacceptable, or void of in-) 
struction to some of our readers. 

When travelling to Philadelphia, it was the cus- |) 
tom of the General to stop at a certain inn, noted in| 
that day for the excellence of its fare and accom- 


modations, and for the assiduity of the landlady and | THE PARTY-COLOURED SHIELD. 


attendants. On one occasion of his travelling to 


our city, his coming had been anticipated by the || on@ of'our old British princes set up a statue to the | 


hostess, and an unusual display of magnificence 
and attendance prepared for his reception. On 
riding up to the inn, and discovering an uncommon 
appearance of parade and splendoug, he inquired 
what was the occasion of it, and was answered by 
the landlady, that it was preparatory to his recep- 
tion, as she had been informed of his coming—he 
then promptly addressed her, to the following im- 
port: “ Madam, my practice has always been, when 
travelling this way, to stop at your house, and pro- 
vided I can be accommodated with the entertain- 
ment your house every day affords, I shall always 
do so in future—but at the present time I am not 
satisfied to stay with you; and to show you my de- 
cided disapprobation of the plan you have pursued, 
I shall take the liberty to pass on without alighting, 
The extravagance of your preparations is unbecom- 
ing mortals to show to each other.” 

At another time, when advancing towards the 
city, to avoid the disgusting rotine of flattery and 
adulation, by which he had on former occasions 
been annoyed, he left his carriage and servants, and 
took his passage to the city undiscovered, in a very 
humble private carriage—leaving the splendid par- 
ty who expected his coming, the pleasure of escort- 
ing his empty carriage and servants. 





BURIAL OF THE DEAD. 

Tur following curious mode of the burial of the 
dead, in Bergen-Stipt, Norway, is extracted from 
a“description of Vetties Gicl,” by the Rev. U. F. 
Borgesen :-— 

I had learned from the good wife, how they car- 
ty their children to church. I was curious to learn 
of her husband how they got the dead carried from 
itto the church-yard. It is impossible that two 
people could go beside one another in the Giel, 
ind L could not conceive that the coffin could be 
placed on horseback. He gave me the following 


| What was to be done ?—Good counsel was here pre- | both sides of the question.” 


| was fastened on the Horse’s shoulders, to which the 


common way to the church-vard. Sull more sin- life again. As soon as he found them sufficiently 
gular was the method which the good man told recovered, he began to inquire inte the occasion of 
me was employed several years ago, to convey their quarrel, “ Why, this man,” cried the black 
a dead body to the grave from a horeseman’s knight, “ will have it that the shield yonder is sil- 
place in Vormelien. This place lies in Utledale,) ver.” “ And he will have it,” replied the white 


| which borders with the fields of Viettie. It has Knight, “ that it is gold,” and then told him all the 


a most frightful situation, in the Giel, by the |particulars of the affair. “ Ah! said the Druid, 
side of the river; and, like Viettie, has no other! with a sigh, you are both of you in the right, and 
road but a small steep path, on the side of the most) both of you in the wrong; had either of you given 
dreadtul precipice. As the inhabitants of this place | himself time to look upon the opposite side of the 
had been often changed, there had been no death | shield, as well as that which first presented itself to 
here. It happened, at last, that a young man 17 | his view, all this passion and bloodshed might have 
years of age died. It never occurred to them to been avoided; however, there is a very good les- 
think how they should get him carried to the grave, |son to be learned from the evils that have befallen 
and a coffin was prepared for him in the house, you on this occasion. Permit me, therefore, to in- 
the body was laid in it and carried out; and now, for treat you, by all our gods, and by the goddess of 
the first time, they perceived, with amazement, that victory in particular, never to enter into any dis- 
it was impossible, in this way, to get on with it.) pute for the future ull you have fairly considered 


cious. They left the coffia as a memento mori at | 
home, and sat the body astride on a horse; the 
legs were tied under the horse's belly—a bag of hay 


WHITFIELD’S ELOQUENCE. 
| Perhaps the greatest proof of the persuasive 
powers of the celebrated Whitfield’s eloquence, was 
body leaned forward, and was made fast; and in this evinced, when he drew from Franklin’s pocket the 
manner rode the dead man over the mountains, to |money which that clear, cool reasoner, had deter- 
his resting place, in Forthus Church, in Lyster—a')mined not to give: it was for the orphan-house at 
fearful horseman. | Savannah. “I did not,” said the American philo- 
|| sopher, “ disapprove of the design; but as Georgia 
= *  |\was then destitute of materials and workmen, and 
In the days of knight errantry and paganism, |i; was proposed to send them from Philadelphia, 
. , at a great expense, I thought it would have been 
goddess of victory in a point where the four roads ‘better to have built the house at Philadelphia, and 
‘met together. In her right hand she held a spear, brought the children to it. This I advised, but he 
and rested her left upon a shield: the outside i caas tenisiiemn tox te Sion project, rejected my coun- 
this shield was of gold, and the inside of silver. On) sel, and I therefore refused to contribute. I hap- 
the former was inscribed in the old British language, | pened, soon after, to attend one of his sermons, in 
|To the Goddess ever favourable ; and on the other,!\ the course of which I perceived he intended to 
|For four victories obtained successively over the finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he 
Picts and other inhabitants of the Northern Islands. | ould get nothivg from me. I had in my pocket 
It happened one day that two knights complete- | 


E | a handful of copper money, three or four silver dol- 
ly armed, the one in black armour, and the other | 


. , , : | lars, and five pistoles in gold. As he proceeded, 1 
~ white, arrived SEE Sp PRINS PRED oF the seek, began to soften, and concluded to give the copper : 
at this statue just about the same time; and as} another stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of 
neither of them had seen it before, they stopped to | that, and determined me to give the silver: and he 
read the inscriptions, and observe the excellence of | §pished so admirably, that | emptied my pocket 
its workmanship. After contemplating it for some || wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all.” 
time, “ this golden shield,” cried the black knight,| _— — 


“ golden shield,” cried the white knight, (who was} Several men were employed mowing in close 





as strictly observing the opposite side,) why, if 1) 
have my eyes, it is silver. 1 know nothing of your 
eyes, replied the black knight, but if ever I saw a 
golden shield in my life, this is one; yes, returned | 





succession, when the one who took foremost dis- 
covered a yellow wasp’s nest before him, and im- 
mediately left his place and stepped aside. The 
man behind him took his swarth, not aware of the 


the white knight, smiling, it is very probable in| cause for which he deserted it, and at the same time 
deed, that they should expose a shield of gold in boastingly observed, in the language of scripture— 
so public a place as this: for my part, I wonder“ The wicked flee when no man pursueth; but the 
even a silver one is not too strong a temptation for | righteous are bold as alion.” He that fled instant- 
the devotion of some people that pass this way ;||!y added—* The wise man foreseeth the evil and 
and it appears by the date, that this has been here | fleeth from it; but the wicked pass on and are 
above three years. The black knight could not | punished.” He had scarcely pronounced this sen- 
bear the smile with which this was delivered, and) tence, when the little insects furiously attacked the 
grew so warm in the dispute, that it soon ended in| other for disturbing their repose, and made him 
a challenge; they both, therefore, turned their |) sensible of his boldness. 
horses, and rode so far back as to have sufficient! eis ise rarer cage AE adh 
; . | Whilst General Lafayette was receiving visits in 
space for their career, then fixed their spears in|... “eget 
: : this city, an elderly carman, in his frock, applied 
their rests, and flew at each other with the great-|| . os 
; 4 , for admittance, and was refused. He declared he 
est fury and impetuosity. Their shock was so) as he G 
sae nas | would not go away without speaking to the Gene- 
rude, and the blow on each side so effectual, , tas 
iat Gian hats OM ts en need ss ieee ral, and at length got into the room. Waiting a fa- 
we oe oe ee @, Mmuely wouncee! vourable moment, he went up to the General, and 
and bruised, and lay there some time, as ina trance. | 


: ‘opening the breast of his frock, asked if he knew 
A good Druid, who was travelling that way, found, F ’ | 














count. "The dead body, wrapped in linen, is laid 
ou a plank, in which are bored holes at both ends. 
io which are fastened handles of cord. ‘To this 
Plank the body is lashed, and is thus carried by 
‘wo men, one before, and another behind, through 
the Giel, till they come to the farm-house of Shel- 
ce, where it is laid in a coffin, and carried in the 


‘ in ite anette Wien Gckie eiten tn els vhim. The General recognized him, called him by 

ithe 8 com ; 2 > the - . : 

i a . th on os teal a saat I mf | name, and extending his hand, said, “ Yes, you as- 
cians oO se es as fe as e priests. ail . . . 

re _ . tad sthagh ts “| sisted me off the field of battle, when wound- 

had a sovereign balsam about him, which he had), ,, 


' composed himself, for he was very skilful in all the||"" _— 
plants that grew in the fields or in the forests; he) It will be forty years on the sixteenth of next Octo 
staunched their blood, applied his balsam to their) ber, since General Lafayette landed in America, on 
wounds, and brought them as it were from death to || his second visit. 





- _——_—— 
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ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





Distrastiul sense with modest caution speaks i 
“ bt ati looks home, aml short os reins Mahe 

Hut rattling wommense in tull + brenks, 

And never shock d. am! nev sry ch aaueke 
* bursts Out, tesistions, with a Unndering tide 


LETTER Iv. 


ly is astonishing, 


since so much has been said 


by bard and sage, condemning aflectation; sines 


so much ndicule has been attached to it; sinee 
every one is so ready to acknowledge how displeas- 
ing it is, and how little it answers the purpose tor 
it is astonishing that so many 
How 
few there are exempt from it entirely ; how many 
there are in whom the most admirable qualities are! 
disguised by tt. 


which it is adopted 
are tinctured with this disagreeable folly 


It involves those who practice it 
in a labyrivth of duplicity, and forces them to be-| 
come adepts in that most disgracetul vice, falsehood 
of speech. ‘They indulge at first in what is gene-| 
rally considered the exereise of a litde harmless), 
vanity, and advance, step by step, until they be-|) 
come hardened enough to practice a constant vio-| 
lation of truth, and silence every feeling that would) 
reprove such dishonourable insincerity. Who that} 
reflected on the possibility of ever being led on to} 
such a degrading step, would not, shuddering, re-|| 
coil when in danger of taking the first step in this), 


disgraceful career ! 








ter as olten as her company; and the varieties of 
her allectations are so well known, that all are pre- 
pared to look upon her as supporung an artificial 
has two daughters. 


character. She Ann is nearly 


| nineteen, quite a blooming, pretty girl; and although 


not blessed with the highest endowments of mind, 
or most refined taste, might have been, with a care- 
jul education, a sensible, plain, intelligent woman ; 
but she mistakes her vocation sadly, aflects to be a 


sentunentalist, and gets up an extacy or a burst of 
Julia, 
the youngest sister, is far from having any claims 
to be considered beautiful, and is endowed with no 
one remarkable trait of character,except great good 
nature and an easy aud happy temper. Good na- 
ture possesses a charm so universal that the posses- 
sor, although destitute of any other agreeable or! 
striking qualities, will always have friends. But 
poor Julia, doomed from childhood to listen to les- 
sons ol deceit, entertains the idea that she must as-| 
sume some high and brilliant qualities in order to | 
secure the admiration of her acquaintance. Her | 
aflectations are so clumsy, and the honest simpli- | 
city of her nature so frequently breaks out, that she | 
receives continual reprimands from her mamma/) 
and elder sister. The fear of betraying herself 
throws a continual restraint over her manners, and | 


the consciousness of inability to perform her assign- | 


enthusiasm on the most trifling occasions. 


“QO, ! 


that is one of Julia’s 


studies. She 


Nag 
not the fancy and umaginatioa of her sister, but 


de- 
lights in the more profound and solid studies i 


see she has commenced taking notes,” said Mrs 
W ouldbe, carelessly turning over the leaves of the 
blank book, on the first page of which a few sep. 
tences were written. 

I should have been pleased with Julia’s taste. 
however disgusted with her mother’s mode of e;. 
hibiting it, had I not seen the same volumes in the 
same place, and heard the same story twice before, 
at my former visits. At this moment Ann, arrayed 
in an artificial burst of feeling, put on, like a gay. 
ment for the occasion, burst into the room and fold. 
ed me in a close embrace. 


“Dear, dear cousin! sweet friend! oh, I hays 


| wished so to see you! I shall be too happy in your 


society !” 

With an abundance of similar exclamations, and 
repeated embraces, she welcomed me to the house, 

“IT was deeply engaged when you arrived,” she 
continued, “ but my impatience to see you would 
scarcely permit me to arrange my books and wri- 
ting materials in their places before I flew to wel- 
come you.” 

“ What were you reading, my love ©” 
raother. 

“ Milton, mother. 


asked her 


Oh, how sublime, how ele- 


ed task, haunts her continually, irritating her usu-| yated are his sentiments! I cannot yet divest my 


— 2 . . ‘ y yy > - ‘ ; y oe: ar ! . . . . » ‘ > ite ’ 
I have been visiting a family with whom I am re-| ally placid temper, and making her appear dull and) mind of the high thoughts he has excited !” 


motely connected,and who have exhibited this failing | 
so constantly to my observation, that I feel inclined | 
to express to you some of the disgust with which it! 
has inspired me. 1 am afraid that L may incur the 
charge of abusing the hospitality of my acquaint- 
ance, if 1 take advantage of their invitations to! 
study and publish their errors to the world ; but I) 
hope I may be excused, since my only motive is to | 
exhibit them as a warning example to others. With | 
regard to the individuals I am about to pourtray to |) 


my readers, | know that the motives which induc- | 


}mamma intended should be known. 


absent at times when she would otherwise have been || 
happy and animated. This little girl’s blunders 
amused me very much, and the ineflectual efforts | 


she made to appear what mamma directed her to, | 


contrasted very ludicrously with the blunt sincerity | 
that now and then burst forth, frequently betraying | 
more of the scenes passing behind the curtain than | 
\ 

I was received, on my arrival, with great seem- | 
ing cordiality by Mrs. Wouldbe. \ 

“ My sweet cousin,” said she, “I am delighted | 


Julia joined us soon after; having made to me 
all the speeches which had been taught her for the 
occasion, she turned her eyes on Ann, and burst in- 
to a laugh, exclaiming, 

“Oh, Ann, you have not awakened yet, I per- 
ceive! Your vandyke is on with the wrong side 
outward, and you have odd shoes on your feet. 
You must know, Miss Emily, that she has been in 
a sound sleep all the afternoon; and when Lawoke 
her to inform her that you was driving up the lawn, 
she stumbled out into a chair, and sat yawning and 


«d them to solicit my company, in a manner so ur-| to see you! Cousin I will call you, although we are | yawning, until she was obliged to fumble on some 
gent that | could not refuse, were entirely selfish, and || so distantly connected. But then one loves to feel yor her clothes.” 


as different from those avowed as every other spring |! 
that guides their actions is from those by which) mind and tastes; and I have always loved you so! 


they profess to be actuated, ‘They entreated me, | 


. . | ; 
in the most tender and aflectionate terms, to come || know our way ; every one follows their own pur- 
‘suits, without interruption from the others. 


and enliven, by my purely intellectual society, the 
retirement in which they had secluded themselves. | 
But | know that although they live in the country, | 
yet they detest it, and seek every frivolous amuse-| 
ment within their reach to chase the dull hours) 
away; and as for “ intellectual society,” they only| 
care for it as it may induce the world to consider) 
them as kindred minds. ‘They know that I have, 
the reputation of being an independent and rather| 
intelligent woman, who chooses her society from) 
among those who are most highly gifted with ta-, 
ients by nature, or improved by education; and) 
since you cannot see my blushes while | write this) 





a relationship when one meets with similarity of 


You 


Now Lexpect you to make yourself at home. 


{t is 
the surest way, I think, to gain time for the im- 
provement of the mind. Still, all the time you can 
spare, | entreat you to bestow it on me, for I es- 
teem your society as quite a privilege. And Ann,) 
she loves you so devotedly ; she has such sensitive | 
feelings, and attaches herself so profoundly to those } 
that possess refined and elevated minds, that I often | 
reprove her for indulging her feelings to sueh ex-| 
cess. I must inform her of your arrival, she will) 
be so delighted !” ! 

She left the room and ascended the stairs; I fol-) 


‘lowed her into the hall to look for my pocket-hand- | 








“T asleep !” exclaimed Ann, in dismay. 

“ Yes, that is”—answered Julia, perplexed by the 
angry and significant looks of her monitresses—*! 
thought you was.” 

“ Oh, you know, Ann, that you have a habit of 
reclining on the bed while you read; Julia may 
have thought you asleep.” 

Thus the ill-judging mother thought to smooth 
over the blunder that had been committed, and de- 
ceive me; and she went on, as if anxious to change 
the conversation, 

“You know that I have a great admiration o! 
intellectual improvement. 1 encourage my daug!- 
ters to devote a great part of their time to study. 
I do it myself, and think that such pursuits afford 
the only true pleasures that we can enjoy. I and 
my daughters infinitely prefer a purely rational so- 


sentence of self-commendation, I will frankly tell kerchief, which I had dropped there, and heard my |ciety, such as yours, to all that the gay, tifling 


you that the fact is, that they knew my visit would 
reflect some credit on them, and therefore I was’ 
urged and tormented until Il came. First, let me| 
introduce to you the mistress of the house, Mrs. | 
Wouldbe ; a widow about forty years of age, mis-| 
tress of a large fortune, and talents which, were} 


they properly directed, would make her a respect-||“ absorbed, as usual, in the book she was reading. 


ible and influential character in society. But her| 
genius is all frittered away, and her time wasted by, 
little plans and intrigues to appear what she is not.| 
Mhus, when any visiter calls to see her, she imme-| 
liately assumes that character which she supposes 
would be most approved by them, and plays it off 
to her complete satisfaction, but rarely succeeds in 


imposing on her auditers. She changes her charac- 


= 
kind hostess open a door above, and say, 





i] 
* Ann,why don’t you come down ? She has come.” | a ; 
“ Yes, ma,” answered Ann, with the tone of one) Carriage that was seen swiftly rolling over th 


|} world can offer.” 


Our attention was now directed to an elegan' 


‘who reluctantly prepares to obey an unwelcome | lawn, and approaching the house. 


| 
summons. 
“} found Aun,” said the mother, on her return, 


She gives her whole soul to her pursuits; but she 
started up, when she heard of your arrival, and be- 
gan to put away her books and papers; for, al- 


‘though in such joyful haste, she has learnt of you, 


method and regularity.” % 

| “™ What book is this?” said I, taking up one that 
jay upon the table; “the first volume of Hume, 
‘anda blank note-book.” 


“TI know it—l am coming.” 


| ™ Mrs. Dashmore, I declare!” exclaimed ms 
hostess, adjusting her cap. “ Our new neighbour, 


javery gay, fashionable woman, and her first visi! 


girls,” said she, looking significantly at her daugh 
ters. They immediately threw themselves te 
what they considered elegant attitudes, to fs 
slowly, with graceful courtesies, as their visiter e& 
‘tered, ushered in by one or two servants. She was 
a pretty litile silly looking woman, dressed wit) 
‘great extravagance. Mrs. Wouldbe received het 
with an air of easy dignity, and introduced her te 
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snking in my estimation, as she calculated, no 


‘amily up again. She went on, 


After the first compliments had been paid 


THE GRAMMARIAN. . 








entertainer asked her new visites how she) = ; 

hed her pew abode. “Ad wes ce * > co vey: = : . 

We i] enough tor the counuy ¢: but it is so dull, | * Without thee what is ma s savare, du ‘ 

s9 iat be thou his nl he bex es IMmorta } 

er bere than in town 1 believe,” was the an- aoe See ee eee ae eee - 
we! PHILOLOGICAL CRITIQUE. 


‘On ves. stupid in the extreme sometrnes. l T . ; 
ifraid that one used to the pleasures that you HERE are persons Who are surprised on aisco- 
} ist find it terribly so.” vering their own ignorance or mistakes; but, the ‘ 
ye been mus V So. « 
| perce ived that the determination at present 


to please Mrs. Dashmore, at the expense of 


have too litth candour and confidence in them- 
selves to alter, or venture upon changing their 
former practice. They are abashed at the idea of 


‘as 


oubt. at a future opportunity, to talk herself and) “PP* aring to have undergone 8 AACR Sven tos 
the better. Some from mere obstinacy and pride 
persist in their accustomed track. Others who 
would be disposed to emendation, are afraid, per- 
haps, of incurring the malignant sneers, or sufler- ' 
ing from the attacks of offended contemporaries. | 

When a disease have become incurable, it is in 


t 
« This it must be confessed is a sad place for 
ne of taste and fashion. We have tried some- 
ames to do something to chase time away, but 
have had no support from our neighbours. Now | 


-ou are here, I hope that we can succeed in pro-) ages : 
Netle gelety. My dangheers en delighted | vain to hope that it will no more cause its subject 
moting a@ little gaiety. 1455 aug ‘rs are . Te a ee 
tthe prospect of being able to visit at a house | t €Xperience pain ; and, if an error have been long | 
we I . , od , Wel in vogue, and the feelings of people generally have 
where there is something like life going on. el. : er ae : 
ta little dance up now and then, and a few | coincided with it, to correct it is always difficult, if 

can get a tittle dance i 3 i ‘ 4 ‘ : ' . : 

6 é not impossible. These observations apply to ma- 


‘ny instances of deviation from propriety, which 


riding parties ; for, as I often say, what is the use} 
of living if we do not enjoy life as it passes.” At) : 

; | began in blunder, and are nourished by a blind at- 

| tachment. 


ust Mrs. Dashmore departed, and Mrs. Wouldbe 
was all rational enjoyment and intellectual plea- | 
sures again. 

The next morning | was seated in the drawing 
room, which was cool and shaded, with a book in 
my hand, intending to read. ‘The folding doors | 
were open to the dining-room, where I saw Mrs. | : 

. i ters to teach their children, or pupils, to express 
Wouldbe enter, followed by her eldest daughter, | 

S etn . ithe words tivo, cow, and vow, and other similar) 

ud take some plates of fashions from her work-| ; , 
, terms, in so awkward and wnwarrantable a manner f 
table drawer. A consultation ensued about ma-)......- hy: she | 
, . || Will it be pleaded that it is the prevailing custom, | 
hing up a dress, and they were animatedly dis-). es 
ni : Poy ; in certain districts of country, to give to the words | 
cussing the respective merits of a “ flounce or a). ae att . | 
” : | in question a sound which is granted to be wrong /\ 
uff” when Ann, happening to glance towards the ; | 
‘ni | And, must error, though evident, be perpetuated ¢ | 

vindow, exclaimed, st Rg , : : > 

é ' * "9 Must no individual risk declaring his vote in the || 

Lord! there’s the parson ! ons nh thing lik ' ti h| 
: ‘ /negative | ust every thing like condemnation of}, 

“ Where ?” returned her mother. “I hope he) "°5* y ey : : 

a 9 such a practice be suppressed? We should an- 
has not yet reached the house. l , Se ad Ss on the What 
é‘ We} . swer onthe contrary, that pains ought to be taken 

No,” answered Ann, “ he has but just entered | wee cer oe B | 
the gate,”’ 


land vow like ve-yow. 
i} 








° es ° | 
| to train at least the rising generation to more ex-)) 


: | 
: , . |lactness in sound, and to have more regard to the} 
lmmediately the engravings were huddled into} 


ihe drawer, and the mother drew out some knit-|| 
ung for herself, and threw a piece of plain work toll al a dilied Giles, Sieh Aaeainelind Gx Semen wi tate 
lier daughter, saying, * Get me a volume of Paley ! He y ah - : Reet “8 tere - es ir a ra | 
Dh re, quick !” ity, but to posterity; and, undeniably, 

In a moment she was seated reading aloud, and bu- 
ly knitting at the same time; while her daughter, 
modestly bending over her needlework, listened to} 
the words of wisdom read to her by her exem- 
plary mother. 

Ashamed to witness such deceit, 1 left my seat 
inobserved, just as the clergyman knocked at the 
door; and as I ascended the stairs, heard the read- 
ug continued until interrupted by the exclamation 
ol pleased surprise, when they discovered that he 
iad entered the room unperceived, 

Many such scenes did I witness during the few 
lays that | passed at the residence of Mrs. Would- 
ve; and left it pained and mortified that beings of 
ly Own nature and sex would so degrade them- 
elves, and abuse the noble gifts of intellect that 
ve bestowed on rational man. When [I look} 

‘ound among my acquaintance I feel the deepest| 

sret that so many lovely and interesting females} 

ould assume a mask so hideous, with the mista- 
sen hope of increasing their attractions. May 

: Y young woman strictly scrutinize her conduct, 

id be certaj . ; = ro : —_ a | 

our humble servant. . Eary,||@ Statesman in his speeches, a theologian in deliver-| 

ling his discourses, are, by the habitual use of w for) 
Envious people are doubly miserable, in being |v depreciated in the esteem of their auditors. The 


vilicted with others’ prosperity, and thcir own!lsame cogseqnence would issue from the improper 
‘iversity, 


terated accent. 

It is usual, in other parts, to adopt in pronuncia-' 
tion the w where the v ought to be heard; and, ina 
variety of instances, completely to transpose their 
peculiar sounds. Many people say “ wery” for 
very, and when inquiry is made concerning their 
health, the reply is “ wery well,’ and sometimes 
“ wery vell.” What a pity it is, so egregiously to| 
spoil the English language! How much to be la-| 
mented, that mothers, who bave generally so great 
a share in the education of their offspring, should! 
not acquire the habit of pronouncing v in its pro- 
per place instead of w, and making the true and) 
distinct sounds of these letters familiar to the ears | 
of their children! How ul does it strike the ear to! 
hear people say that * wigilance” instead of vigi-| 
lance, is commendable in those who are exposed to’ 
‘hazards, and, that a “ went,” and not vent, is ne-| 
cessary for air, which is too much confined ; that a/ 
“ vagon,” instead of wagon, ought to be procured | 
for conveyance, and that a “ valnut,” in lieu of 
walnut, is pleasant to the. taste ! 




















v 


jaecurate pronunciation. Ought parents or instruc= |) eum 


| habit they may contract in speaking. This course, ) 


| ; ; 
|| preservation of correctness of speech, and unadul-|| 


ibstitution of e for w. Errors in pronunciation 
t this kind I have mentioned, have a greater and 
rore injurious effect than is perhaps imagined. A 
haste ear cannot relish, nor have patience to listen 


ng to a repetition of mistakes in the sound of 


words. It operates like discords on the feelings of 
the connotsseur in music. The constant jarring 
produces shocking confusion, and terminates in set- 
tled aversion. 


Is there any thing so very difficult in giving to 
its appropriate sound? ~~ Let parents, let teachers 


investigate. Is it not as easy to call the & properly 
as to pronounce the w? 


Try, and the thing will 
ve ascertained. Is it not much more elegant, and 


vastly more preferable, to say very well, than “ wery 
well,” or “ wery vell?” In pronouncing the ®, 


‘lace the upper teeth on the under lip, and with a 
ittle impulse of the breath, and the sudden separa- 
ion of the under lip from the teeth, the sound of v 


will be at once produced. 


But difficulties in the attainment of desirable ob- 


jects ought not to be insurmountable discourage- 
jments to useful enterprises. The thing recom- 
mended is deserving of attention, and justly invites 
aneffort. A corruption in the sound of words has 
| been exposed, and faithful endeavours ought to be 


ee | vigorously and perseveringly made to correct the 
In some places tio is uttered as if it were spelled jevil. ( 


| te-u 5 cow, as if it were written or printed, ke-yow ?!\would be more 


‘onversation would be amended, and speakers 
agreeable, less liable to excep- 


7 These are great defaults, | dion, and to having prejudices formed against 
‘and very much impair the excellence of good and | them. 


INDAGATOR. 
LL 


FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 








“ Vea, they shall ever be the theme of praise, 
“ Dear to their country and maakind, 

“ While freedom pours ber cloud-dispelling rays , 
“ While virtue’s precepts captivate the mind, 


— - . ae een 
— ~~ ss 


FEMALE HEROISM. 

‘Tue heroic conduct of a young lady of the south, 
in the revolutionary war, Miss , has been men- 
tioned of late with some just encomiums. We 
were happy to see this notice, for, in our opinion, 
the females of this country have not bad their just 
share of praise tor their privations, sufferings, and 
brave and generous excitement and feeling, for the 








' 
on the score of advantage, seems to be due, not!) common cause of liberty in that eventful contest. 


The females of Saragossa have obtained immortal 
glory for their martial prowess, during the memo- 
rable siege of that city: they fought and fell with 
the courage of “ the sacred band,” and deserve 
imperishable glory. Our women had not the same 
opportunity, or they would have merited the same 
praise: theirs was heroism of a diflerent nature, 
but required as much soul and nerve to go through 
with. Isit not as hard to consent that a father, 
husband, brother, or son, should go to the wars, and 
‘then go silently to work to prepare them for the 





‘fight, brighten their armour, make up the cartridges, 
adjust the ball to the calibre of their muskets, and 
then bid them God-speed, with a face full of hope 
and a heart full of grief, and then sit down, at home, 
with a double proportion of domestic cares, as it is 
to fight?) And as they rocked the cradle of uncon- 
scious infancy, they shed the tear of fearful acci- 
dent and lonely distress, catching the slightest noise 
made by the passing traveller, or watching the 
countenance of every friend who chanced to cross 
the threshold, to see if they could read in his eyes 
any news from the camp. 

How often has the painful question been asked, 
have you heard any thing from our army ?—and 
the countenance of wo been to the inquirer a full 
answer—your husband is no more, he sleeps with 
the brave. Does not such a situation require as 
much fortitude and courage as to bear the fatigues 
and dangers of the service? The “ pomp, pride, 
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and circumstance of war,” excite even the ordinary 
mid to deeds of “* pith and moment,” but that 
silent, solemn, patient courage, which waits the 
event of Providence in calmness, is of a higher cast 
in the scale of moral virtues. Our females pos- 
sessed this beyond all women—it was not the un- 
natural elevation of the Spartan matron, because it 
contained a softness from Christian humility which 
nature never teaches. lt ts to be desired that all 
the anecdotes which will serve to illustrate the fe- 
male character, and to show the part they took in 
the contest, should be collected as soon as possible 
It will soon be too late for accurate details. We 
recollect of hearing an anecdote trom an unques- 
tionable source, illustrative of the spirit and feel- 
ings prevailing among the females of that day. Al-| 
though it is not marked by the slightest touch of the’ 
romantic, yet it has sufficiency of strength to keep) 
it from being vulgar. A good lady, when she had} 
grown old, in 1775, lived on the seaboard, about a}, 
day’s march from Boston, where the British army } 
then was. By some unaccountable accident, a ru-}) 
mour was spread, in town and country, im and | 
about there, that the regulars were on a full march) 
for the place, and would probably arrive in three | 
hours at farthest. This was after the battle of | 
Lexington, and all, as might be well supposed, was 
in sad confusion—some were boiling with rage, and || 
full of fight, some with fear and confusion, some | 


iy ; s i] 
hiding their treasures, and others flying for lile. In) 


‘and what we know to be true, we shall declare :” 
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THE DRAMA. hi 
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a complete tailure, and convinces us that tragedy is 


not her forte. Mr. Phillips, who appeared as a yo. 








« The wounded pigeons are known by their flattering lunte er it Adrian, howeve r praiseworthy were his 


EE = motives, ought never to attempt the youthful lover 

“ THEAT RE!” again. How ridiculous to see a man old enough 
We have attended the “ The Theatre” but seldom ‘to be taken for the father of the mother, in the cha 
since our last, and are therefore unprepared to speak racter of ason! And such a lover! Oh, it was Jikp 
at length of either of the performers or performan- January and May! The whole performance was ay 
ces, but * what we have heard, permit us to relate, dull as a foggy night in November. The opera 








| seemed to rouse the audience from their stupor, and 

Thursday, September 2.—* The Rivals,” a Ballet,! every one in the piece (except Phillips) were anj. 
and the “ Poor Soldier.” Our old favourite, Mr. mated, and used every exertion to please. The 
Barnes, appeared this evening in the characters of songs, duets, etc. were well sung; and those who 
Sir Anthony Absolute and Darby. ‘The house) were disappointed with the play seemed to retize 


jrung with the flattering applause with which he was pleased with the opera. 


received, and at the end of the farce he was called Friday, 3.—Shakspeare’s comedy of “ Much Ado 
for,and appeared. After a few pertinent remarks | about Nothing,” and the meio-drama of “ Terese, 
he retired. It would be almost useless to praise |or the Orphan of Geneva”—for the benefit of Mrs, 
Barnes in a part in which he is so well known, and) Henry. No small compliment is due to the taste 
so universally admired. Except a little apparent of this lady in presenting her friends with so ex 
agitation, he acquitted himself with all that irresisti- cellent an entertainment. It may be justly said of 
ble drollery at which we have roared a hundred |the immortal bard, that he has drawn two of the 
times. His Darby reminded us of the days of, most sprightly characters, in Benedick and Beatrice, 
“ auld lang syne.” | which have ever flowed from his prolific muse, 

Friday, 3.—“ Is he jealous?” “ Cataract of the | 5ome fault has been found by the admirers of the 


Ganges.” and “No Song no Supper.” The first drama, that some other method had not been reson. 


piece is a translation from the French, and marked ed to in entrapping Beatrice, than that used for the 
by a great deal of humour. Miss Johnson seemed | 5@™e€ purpose upon seignior Benedick—butfthat is of 
to have acquired new elegance and grace. Her small moment, as every purpose is answered by the 
Harriet was replete with that “ naivelé,” that easy, simplicity of the device. If Barrett’s Benedick 


this wild moment, when most people, in some way | playful spirit, by which the audience are always so was not the best we have seen, it was a great many 


or other were frightened from their property, reese 
heroine, who had two sons, one about nineteen 


years of age, and the other about sixteen, was seen! 


their duty. ‘The eldest she was able to equip in, 
fine style; she took her husband's fowling piece,| 


| much delighted. 


~e. : ; | piece, from the pen of Moncrieff, and owes its prin- | 
by our informant, preparing them to discharge} 


degrees removed from the most indifferent. His 
; : 

, p : . _| conception of the character was correct, and the 
eT" C‘atar: he Gi: wee)? ys terest uo rs “ ° ’ 2 “ 
e arac he Ganges,” is an interesting | : 

Phe Cataract of t tape. Sar © ‘greatest faults we had to find with him, were in his 
encounters with Beatrice—his speeches here were 
not sufficiently charged with satire. His raillery at 
the thought of marriage, in the early part of the 


cipal attraction to the scenery, dresses, &c.—It is, 
‘indeed, a succession of splendid and gorgeous 
scenes, which beam upon the dazzled eye with al- | 


* made for duck or plover, (the good man being | play, and the sudden change wrought upon him, 


absent on a coasting voyage to Virginia,) and with) 
it the powder horp and shot-bag ; but the lad think- 
ing the duck and goose shot not quite the size to 
kill regulars, his mother took a chisel, cut up her! 
pewter spoons, and hammered them into slugs, and 
put them into his bag, and he set off in great 
earnest, but thought he would call one moment and! 
see the parson, who said, “ well done my brave boy ; 
God preserve you;” and on he weut inthe way of 
his duty. The youngest was importunate for his 
equipments, but his mother could find nothing to! 
arm him with but an old rusty sword; the boy| 
seemed rather unwilling to risk himself with this| 
alone, but lingered in the street, in a state of hesi-| 
tation, when his mother thus upbraided him: “ You) 
John H***** what will your father say, if he hears| 
that a child of his is afraid to meet the British: go) 
along; beg or borrow a gun, or you will find one 
child; some coward, I dare say, will be running| 
away, then take his gun and march forward, and| 











like a man, I shall carry the blush of shame on my | 
face to the grave.” She then shut the door, wiped) 
the tear from her eye, and waited the issue: the| 
boy joined the march. Such a woman could not} 
have cowards for her sons. Instances of refined) 
and delicate pride, and affection, occurred, at that 
period, every day, in different places, and, in fact,| 
this disposition and feeling was then so common, | 
that it now operates as one great cause of our not) 
having more facts of this kind recorded. What, 


of the beautiful horses, arrayed in all the trappings | 


of the Ganges.” Mr. Stanley, from Drury Lane 
. ; - ° , c 9) 
if you come back and I hear you have not behaved | 


st a magic: ect. The tra ing < ancing ||" , : 7 
| most i magical effect. The trampling and prancin | after overhearing the conversation in the garden, 
-acquainting him of Beatrice’s love, were proudly 


| ’ > ‘ shicence— > "es ; — | . 
of eastern m ngnificence the long procession the ,borne. Mrs. Henry was more animated than usual 
chariots and the music—and the crowds which | 


wisi 4 ; in Beatrice, and we might almost apply the descrip- 
throng the stage, glittering in such princely ap- 


die Reon, 4? ; sid tine aaa "|| tion of her by Hero, that “ Disdain and scorn rose 
parel—all pass before the mind like a dazzling and. ” Aud here we connect ent 


“ag Hilson w f hi ld || sparkling in her eyes.’ 
glorious Cream. fitison was as line as his part would) ihe opportunity of expressing our admiration « 
allow, and Miss Johnson as graceful as ever. 


an. 2 P : the delicate and fastidious taste of some squeamish 
No Song no Supper” went off very well. _Mrs. stomachs, who it seems were disturbed at the reply 

Banker evidently improves—and Watkinson’s “ 1) «, pon Pedro, where he says to Beatrice that “ you 

beg you wvuuld’ent mention it,” created peals “fi were born in a merry hour.” 

oe. oT Le Gate” “C | “ Beatrice. No, sure, my lord, my mother cryd- 

snturday, 4.—" Turnpike Gate, ataract Of | but then there was a star danced, and under that 

the Ganges,” and “ Brave Frenchman.” 


‘ x | was I born.” 
Monday, 6.—“ Isabella, or the fatal marriage,” | 
| 
' 


. si Me Now, if there is any thing to hiss at in the 
and “High Life below Stairs.” Mrs. Barnes ap-} apove sentence, in the rn of wonder let us have 
peared for the first time this evening in Isa- it? We do not envy the purity of any one’s imag 
ov aealaaas engagements prevented our at-) nation who can see ought in that. The fact is, there 

Tuesday, 7.—“ Wild Oats.” and the “C are @ few sovereigns in the pit, who are so totally 
Hf ats," and the “ Vataract) unqualified to relish the beauties of fine language, 

: that they hiss in one moment what they applaud in 
iplayed Rover, and was well received. the next; unable to draw any distinction betwen 
Wednesday, 8.—* Laugh when you Can,” “ Siege || « Hamlet,” and “ Tom and Jerry,” they vent thei 

of York-Town, or the Surrender of Cornwallis,” | spleen indiscriminately, regardless of justice o 
(first time,) from the pen of M. M. Noah, Esq., the good breeding. The first scene between Dogbert) 
“ Rendezvous,” and other entertainments. General’! and Verges, and the examination of the “ malefac 


3 ol ms ve . = A . i a ° ° 
Lar AYETTE Was prese nt, and, ot course, the |tors,” in the prison, were among the most com 


“7 GA oo) a ee ’ ‘e } “ “ar a 
The Theatre” crowded to suffocation. Not Wish- | we ever saw. Kilner, Spiller, and Simpson, eat! 
ing to be squeezed, we were not there. 





| were deservedly rewarded with bursts of app!avs? 
|All the performers acquitted themselves with ho 
CHATHAM GARDEN THEATRE. (nour. The melo-drama of “ Therese,” a transi 








few there are remembered should not be lost. No-! 


Thursday, Sept. 2.—“ Adrian and Orilla,’ and) tion, by our countryman, Paine, is, next to the 


° ° ° ° 1} 2 Te y +s . . iH 99 fan > mehr. ‘ ie < “ah 9 > q » : tic in 
thing great or glorious was ever achieved which| the opera of “ Brother and Sister’”—for the benefit||** Magpie and Maid,” one of the most pathet 


woman did not act in, advise, or consent to. 


Love is the noblest passion that can possess the 
heart of man; it softens and refines every motion 
of the soul, and when its influence is no longer felt, 
it leaves Compassion as a relic there. 


yor Mrs. Hughes. We regret that Mrs. Hughes, our recollection. Mrs. Henry redeemed the ¢ 
|| who has given so much delight in genteel comedy, || pectations which we had formed of her powe!; 


| 


‘should have attempted so arduous and difficult a) from hearsay, in this line. The plaintive must 
| . , ‘ : —- , . 

| character as Madam Clermont, and particularly so||the dependent situation of Therese, the villany © 
recently after the recollections produced by the al-|| Carwin, and Mrs. H.’s expressive pantomime, We 


most incomparable Mrs. Duff, in the same. It was|] sufficient to rend the hardest heart ; and in the P* 
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villion scene, we gazed around us in vain for an} 
eve not moistened with the tear of sympathy. Wal- 
Kilner, in the 
amiable Fontain, was chaste aud impressive. Simp- 
con was at home in Savigne, and Mrs. Walstein’s | 
tess was respectable, 


lack should have played Carwin. 


coun 
Saturday, 4.—“ Hamlet,” and the farce of “ A 

Day After the Wedding.” Mr. Wallack, whom | 
we view as one of the most rising gentlemen in the | 
profession in this country, presented himself as the | 
representative of Hamlet. It is not convenient | 
for us at this time, to enter the minutia as regards 
either the beauties or deformities of his present per- H 
sonation—there were many of the former, and} 
some of the latter. We shall therefore content our-|! 
selves by the remark, that when he shall have ma- 
tured his knowledge of the character, aided by the) 
experience which can only be acquired by a fre-| 
quent repetition of the same, we say we shall look’ 
forward to the period when he wil! stand on a foot- 
ing with any of his peers. Mrs. Darley’s Ophelia, 
as in former times, possessed all the intelligence, | 
sweetness, and simplicity, which renders the il 

| 


feted fair one an object of our solicitude. Her 
insanity following the death of her father, was na- 
tural, and drew largely upon our sympathies. The 
other parts were, as on a recent occasion, very well 
sustained, particularly the King, by Allen. He an- 
swered the author’s idea to the life—* a King of 
shreds and patches.” Mr. Hughes had _ better) 
“ give up the ghost,” or study the part more atten-| 
tively—why fix his eyes upon the audience when) 
they should be rivetted upon the characters to| 
whom he appears ?—does he think that studied at-| 
titudes and graceful gestures add to the dignity of 
Denmark’s ghostly king? “ Fie on’t! oh fie !”| 
When Hamlet’s father first appeared to those upon} 
the watch, the son betrayed what was very natural, 
a proper degree of fear, but Horatio was not at all, 
alarmed, and Osric folded his arms across his breast) 
and stood an indifferent spectator of what was go- 
ing on—he did not seem to care for a ghost—per- 
haps he thought he appeared to the audience, and 
not to the gentlemen upon the stage—was this cor- 
rect. Wedo not feel disposed to find fault with 
Jefferson, for we like him—he does not soar, like| 
many others, above his talents, and he appears to 
be a very modest unassuming young gentleman, 
but his own good sense must convince him he did 
not perform the part of Osrie well. As for F. Du-| 
rang’s Horatio—now how dare we mention this, 
gentleman’s performance—he will be offended if | 
we say it was miserable, and we should not speak 
the truth were we to assert any thing else—so we | 
shall say nothing about it. 

Monday, 6.—The comedy of “ Wives as they 
were, and maids as they are,” and the melo-drama 
ofthe “ Hunter of the Alps.”—Not present. 


Tuesday, 7.—Holeroft’s comedy of the * Road to! 
Ruin,” Ballet, and Farce of the “ Rendezvous.” | 
Mrs. Darley’s last night. Barrett’s Goldfinch! 
“ bangs” any thing of the kind which has lately) 
‘allen under our observation. Mathews’ was not 
equal to it. With the exception of Tangent, it is| 
iis master piece. Stone’s Sulky was the next best! 
performance of the evening. In such parts he is, | 
indeed, superlative. Kilner, as old Mr. Dornton, 
aud Wallack, as his son, were less happy in their| 
Hersonations than is usual with them ; and what we| 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





Question Vil, By Bboracenets. 


If the weight of a simple pendulum be at the 
surface of the earth, and the length of the pendu- 
lum be equal to the radius of the earth, it is requir- 
ed to determine the time of one vibration. 

Solution to appear in No. 15. 


Question, by a Young Gentleman. 
Bright sol was just rising one morning in May, 
A fine level meadow | went to survey— 
Plain table, good compass and chain did prepare— 
lis form I discovered was triangular— 
First in a straight line | measured full west, 
Nor can the bright rays our light now infest— 
This was this side's bearing | firmly attest 
My table adjusted complete and so forth, 
From station the second | measured due north— 
From station the third, now to station the first, 
We carefully drew the chain, straight and quite just 
From side the longest, expert as a brick-iayer, 
To the greatest angle took a perpendicular. 
Our work being over, to the tavern we went, 
But see, lusty Bacchus was roguishly bent, 
Phat, alas! I forgot the just length of each side 
Your help, learned gentlemen, lend me, I cried— 
The sum of the legs I can presently show, 
Sum of the longest side and perpendicular too, 
In chains and odd tenths at the bottom does stand. 
Pray tell me each side and contents of the land, 
With a general for all fields of this kind, 
And the cannon I'll carefully fix in my mind. 


Solution to the Young Lady’s Question, in the last 
Mirror. By Amicus, Jun. 

The laws of science lend a ready hand 

To show the measure of the ship from land ; 

Sound born on steady pinions speeds apace 

Each equal moment equal bounds of space ; 

‘The true proportion whence from which to find 

The required distance, that of space to time: 
“1: 14: : 1142: 15988 feet, answer—sound passing over 
a space of 1142 feet in one second of time 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Isipora’s favours have been received, and will 
be found in our next. The lines of ‘THappgevus 
also. 

The Charade of F. W. H. shall have a place as 
soon as he sends his solution. 

Epwarp’s remarks upon the drama will not ap- 
pear, but he is sincerely thanked for his hints. We 


‘are happy to find so intelligent a critic is perfectly 


of our opinion in regard to “ The Theatre.” 





Two numbers of “ The American Sunday 
School Teacher’s Magazine” have been handed us 
for perusal, and we have read it with considerable 
interest. It is published by O. Wilder and James 
There is a 
great deal of good writing in its pages, and while it 
serves to forward its benevolent purposes in rela- 
tion to Sunday Schools, it amuses and instructs 
those who seek only for the lighter reading of the 
day. We may hereafter speak of it more largely. 


I never knew a scolding person that was able to 
govern a family. What makes people scold? Be- 





‘onsider a blemish on the part of Kilner, he intro-| 
“uced a curse into the mouth of the man he repre-| 


{| 


cause they cannot govern themselves. How can they 
govern others ? Those who govern well are generally 


sented—a man who was the soul of honour, and| calm. They are prompt and resolute, but steady and 


vho would have considered his dignity invaded by| 
such a liberty. Mrs. Darley was an interesting | 


Sophia, and Mrs, Walstein personated the widow | 


'0 admiration. 





"99 


mild. “ What is this article all about?” asks the 
girls. Why—merely to tell you, a young lady was 
publicly ducked, not long since, in Alabama, for scold- 
ing her husband! 





—— = ee er ened 


TO ANYBODY. 
* Lend me your paper, if you please.” 
.. Yes, sir, if you will return it soon, as T have 
not perused it.” 


. 


| Pleased or not pleased, perused or not perused, 
it must be lent, or I must be called a stingy fellow ; 
| we who pay for the paper have no more good of it 
, than those who borrow. For my part, I hate to 
| deny a peighbour the use of a newspaper, it is so 
| trifling an accommodation; so trifling, that I should 
think every man of spirit, however poor in purse, 
| might contrive to take one paper at least, for his 
information, especially if he has a family of chil- 
| dren. 

| Printers must live on something else besides ink 
and paper; and while they press for the people, 
‘they ought not to be pressed by the people. Iam 
sensible that a printing establishment must be an 
expensive and laborious undertaking, without the 
aid of a liberal subscription list; but if every sub- 
|| scriber lends his paper to six or eight borrowers, 
ithe printer cannot have many good subscribers 
(on his list. For my part I take an extra paper, 
which I send to a poor relation of mine in the 
country, and I think that a great many of us who 
can aflord to take one paper, can afford to take two; 
then we can have the satisfaction of helping our 
printer, of lending a paper toa poor neighbour, and 
then sending it to a distant relation, and by this 
means much useful information may be diffused at 
| the expense of smoking one or two cigars the less, 
per week, or of not filling our snuff boxes or wine 
glasses so often. 

I have long been in the habit of filing my pa- 
pers, but found it very troublesome when I was 
obliged to lend, therefore I thought best to take an 
extra paper to accommodate my poor neighbours. 
By the by, some of my poor neighbours are much 
better off than myself. I asked one of them, the 
other day, why he dropped (or stopped taking) the 
paper. 

* Because,” said he, “that communication ran 
afoul of me, and I don’t want any more of his pa- 


pers ” 
iT) 





h! and why do you want to read mine ?” 

“ Because, | only want to see what they have got 
in it to-day that takes us off.” 

“Very well, squire; then you like to see squibs, 
but don’t like to pay for the powder; now, squire, 
I consider a newspaper as useful as a livery stable 
or a tavern is, to accommodate the public, and if 
we don't get the worth of our money it is not the 
fault of our printer, the hostler, or the tavern-keeper. 
We are as much indebted to them for our fare as 
they are to us for our encouragement, and I think a 
newspaper a very useful public accommodation, as 
much as any thing that comes between black and 
white ; and if our thick skulls cannot comprehend 
the true meaning of every paragraph or commu- 
nication, without stopping the paper, why, I think 
it would be cheaper for the printer not to enlist 
such soldiers into his columns, unless he has a strong 
reinforcement of sensible subseribers, who have in- 
dependence and courage enough (with all their in- 
genuity) to stand the shock of newspaper bulletins. 
“ Honi soit, qui mal y pense.” 





As an attorney and a physician were sitting to- 
gether in a public house, the doctor began to re- 
proach the attorney with the number of strange 
words which the law indulges in, viz: “ habeas cor- 
pus,” “ fieri facias,” &c. and amongst others, asked 
what was meant by the words “ docking an entail,” 
“ Why, doctor,” replied the attorney, “ it is doing 
what you will not do with your patients—it is su/- 
fering a recovery.” 
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it re in eprendour te Ul reyions ti 

benul’ aml eterna 
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nm tettee bke an ane! & sigh 


A Ballad. 


A cot graced Hudson's borders fair— 
In silent ruin now ta lying 

A happy family flourish d there-— 
lhe breezes o'er thei graves are sighing 


lhere, 


All lonely on a fragment seated, 


ove bright eve, | saw a maid, 


So pale, ashe seem'd a statue's shade 
She wept, and this wild song repeated 
* Oh! canst thou leave me here to sigh * 


P alse y outh '—hath sorrow never moved thee 
Ol ' 


Because she fondly, 


must a simple maiden die 
dearly loved thee ¢ 
Does heaven forbid our loving true, 
When friends and virtue smile approving ’ 
Then vain, delightless world, adieu, 
Unloved, exiled, I'll die beloving ' 
‘Soon shalt thou seek my green, green grave 
My shuddering sprite thy only greeting 
Thou lt vainly weep, and wiidly rave, 
Aad think on our first, guileless meeting 
And sad, recall the hallow'd grove, 
Where oft, as waves in mooulight glisten, 
We slowly stray'd, and thought with love 
Thy task to speak, and mine to listen ! 
“ A stranger in my native land, 
From kindred doors too harshly driven, 
Now, braiding lily love-koots bland, 
That grove my earth, that grove my heaven 
No home have |—poor, tricudless all, 
My only brother o'er the billow ; 
My mother, in a dark, dark pall— 
I broke her heart, that shar'd her pillow! 
“0 mother! mother! ne'er didst dream, 
When io thy arms thy darling slumber'd, 
That, as the ram-drops dash the stream, 


Yet, has she suffer'd—suller'd long 
Another blast destroys the blossom 
She feels the pang of ev'ry wrong, 
And mourns a mother's shelt ring bos: 
‘* Some say she's crazed—perlaps ‘tis tiuc, 
Her joys, alas! were early blighted 
Her heart was lost, ere care it knew, 
Her mind in op'ning stvength benighted 
‘ace friends prejer'd ber half their joys; 


She roams this world, (while fortune fies,) 
Unfeeling, as ‘tis wide and dreary ! 


“ To yon still valley I'll repair, 


My little sister's buried there, 
And there my gallant father slumbers ' 
Ili tell them tales unknown erewhile, 
And why thew orphan droops distressed— 
No! rather let me dance and smile, 
That they who bless me, now are blessed! 
** Now dost thou tor the lost one sigh ? 
Could my dear, perjur'd love behold thee, 
Remembering bours past swilily by, 
Soft-picading, to his breast he'd fold me 
For he can weep, and he can feel, 
Oft have I seen him sweetly bending 
Een o'er a wounded bird—and knee! 
Where mis'ry sued the hand betriending 
‘< For those kind tears that trembling shine, 
To mind me of long-fleeted hours, 
When such, at some sad scene, were mine ; 
© stranger! wear these emblem flowers ! 


Like me they fell—once I was fairer ! 
Preserve them, and for many a day 
Lil be thy pity’s hapless share: 







‘“T wove them, (pale, yet lovely flowers !) 
To sport them at my promis’d wedding 


Woes would be her's, quick and wanuiwber d ; 


They shun her now, when life's grown weary ' 


Where no dark weed the ground encumbers ; 


Though flown their tints—their sweets will stay ; 














| 
| 
| 


hut see they bend neath warmer showers 
ihban are rewarded hope § pure shedding 
\ ept, abd me er the wreath saneheateal, 
liiy cheek sceus t ist, thy band » unsteady 
Id give tu heart t one 80 hind 


But that i priced and pledged already 


My lover brought me ribbous gay, 


He urged—lI blush'd, aud said, to-morrow 
Another stole bis vows away 

Lhew al my mirth was chang 'd to sorrow 
No more I sang, nor tripp'd elate, 

But sought the deep, untrodden wildwood 
‘They gloried, triumphed io my fate, 

Who playmates were from early childhood 


« | 


It surely was too proud, to scorn 

A harmless maiden, wilder d roving ' 
It surely was too harsh, to turn 

From one whose only crime was loving 
I never, vever did deride 

Phe sorrows of a breast confiding ' 
When wo's recall’d, and aid demed, 
Oh! cold and cruel is the chiding ' 


“1 was our haimlet’s pride —my hai 
Then neatly curl’d—health s cheek o’ershading 

It changed—noune kouew why tears were there— 
I smiled, to hide its eradual fading 

How vain! 
And died 


Her spirit cails, so softly mild 


my mother mark'd her child, 


a mother broken-hearted 


She hauuts this wreck for forms departed 
‘* Hush! hush, poor heart! Jie still awhile, 
Nor in my constant bosom riot 
Soon shall those eyes, that scoratul smile, 
Deplore thee, senseless, cold, and quiet 
Yet thou shalt wear one relic bright; 
Phough injur'd, own it ever nearest! 
A ving (veward awaits the plight!) 
He gave me, when he vow'd me dearest 
« Bat he's untrue, yet will relent, 
When thou art dull to wo or pleasure 
For pareuts gone, he shall lament 
The blighting of thei bosom’s treasure ! 
O love! by all our former bliss, 
When life was as yon stormless river! 
I faint—grant one, one printing kiss— 
We part, we part—tor aye—and ever 
Her lover came, to call her wife— 
Repentance late and out of season ! 
‘That maid is past trom blooming lite— 
Phat youth starts wild—is lost to reason 
Slow—tading, like some budded rose 
‘The coursing dew had long been steeping , 
She sigh’d—she sunk—her eyelids close— 
She smiled—and look'd like virtue sleeping 
The moon o’er Hudson sparkled clear, 
For, late and lovely, day had flected ; 
All glorious in his bright career, 
A golden flame, the sun retreated ; 
And as its latest radiance fell 
Soft on that maiden’s settled feature, 
Methought “ the wretch who work’d thy knell 
* Js lost to heaven—was curs’d by nature!" Sicgma 


Sister 

fay Sister. 

Oh! green be the spot where my sister reposes, 
Ne’er press'd by the giddy one’s wandering tread, 


|, While fairest of lilies and loveliest roses 


In mourntal luxuriance wave over her head. 


The purest of dew-drops of heaven's own weeping, 
Shall water the flowers that embellish the sod— 

Oh! fair as thyself be the place of thy sleeping, 
for pure as itself is thy spirit’s abode. 


| Though seldom I name thee, though never, to lighten 
| 


My sorrows, at hearing thy name dol weep ; 
Yet deep im my soul shall thy memory brighten, 
For there it hes hid like a gem of the deep 
My heart as an amulet ever shall wear it, 
Whose charm to the spirit can purity bind ; 
And time shall ne'er steal t—no change shall e’er tear it 
Away from my bosom where thus ‘tis enshrin’d.”’ Asaru 








| 
| 
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PHricndship. 


arly in life a wreath I wove, 
( posed of sweetest fllewers 
}bwuas nol the simple wreath of lowe 


For 


which L ranged the bowers 
Jwas triendship’s fragrant wreath so fa 
Entwimed with modest blue 
A chaplet for the fowing haw 
Of one! thought most true 
Ah’ friendship is indeed a gem 
Do very rarely to be found, 
It must be in the diadem 
With which an hov ring angel's crowned 
For | bave sought it ina face 
Ut youth and pensive modest air, 
Blended with many a female grace, 
But could not find the treasure there 
O! I would willingly forget, 
But memory holds its faithful part, 
All hope, despair, resent, regret, 
Too deep within my wounded heart. Extzappry 


To Lsabvella. 


O were I thine—should I not be 
Something at least resembling thee ? 
For who may near sweet roses dwell, 
Nor bear away their fragrant smell ? 
And who shall place her in the sun, 
Nor be like light to look upon ? 

In those dear arms, beneath that eye, 
Bosor'd in goodness should f lie : 
While in her eyes my eyes would look, 
They'd read them like some holy book, 
And learn the rapturous lesson there, 
Of all that’s excellent and rare 

Nay, e’en the beatings of her heart 
Some answering virtue would impart, 
And teach my heart the power to prove, 
Uf growing like the thing I love Buu 


PHragwment. 
‘ And on her cheek there was one little spot,’ 
Twould vie in lustre with the damask rose 
Or rich carnation’s bloom. ‘Iwas litile, but it 
Told a tale of many sorrows, and its varying hue 
Show’d, that consumption’s soft yet venom'd toot! 
Had struck the silver chord that bound 
Her gentle soul to earth. Her dark blue eyes 
Raised upwards, sparkled with unearthy brightness 
Though mild as the cerulean arch of heaven— 
[looked again—that lovely face was changed. 
Those eyes whose dying lustre touched the heart 
Were closed! Those cheeks were pale and cold 
As monumental marble! Those ruby lips, 
Which moved in sweet persuasive eloquence, 
Were mute ! but the enchanting smile 
Sull hovered there. One jetty ringlet 
(Ifad escaped the wreath of snow-white lilies 
With which in sportive innocence, 4 
She had adorned her glossy hair,) 
Now rested on a neck of purest ivory carved, 
Now wafted by the breeze it kissed her cheek 
With trembling hand, but with affection pure, 
I severed it from off that beauteous head ‘ 
For ever and for ever! Behold it here, my friend, 
‘Tis all that’s left! Exoiss 
p-___} 

Man may for wealth or glory roam, 

But woman must be blessed at home ; 

‘To this should all her duties tend, 

This her great object and her end 
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